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¢% The following whimsical Shandean effusion is, 
evidently, the production of a man of taste and reading; 
although some readers may think he would have evinced 
more of the former had he displayed less of the latter. 
Mr. Clubnose pays us the compliment to allow us the 
unrestrained use of the pruning knife, which we must 
however, decline using on this occasion; deterred by our 
recollection of the anecdote of the silk stockings, or ra- 
ther quondam silk, which had been so often darned with 
worsted, that they at last were fairly metamorphosed into 
a pair of worsted stockings. This apology for declining 
to meddle with the eccentric narrative of Mr. Clubnose, 
if taken right, must be deemed a high compliment to our 
correspondent, and to which he is entitled from the many 
hearty laughs he has afforded us.—Zdit. Kal. 
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SOME ACCOUNT or tut NASONES; 


FAMILY OF NOSES. 
<= 
BY NASICULUS CLUBNOSE, ESQ. 
—— 


[ori@inaL.]} 

—>— 
* Nor does it follow, *cause a herald 
Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old, 
To be descended of 2 race 
Of ancient kings in a small space, 
That we should all opinions hold 
Authentic, that we can make old.” 

HuDIBRAS, 
—=——— 


I have frequently observed, with compas- 
sion and disgust, how a considerable num- 
ber of individuals arrogate to their own 
persons, and attempt to appropriate to them- 
selves, the virtues of their forefathers; as if 
the excellences and accomplishments of 
their ancestors could be transmitted by will 
to their descendants, as easily as their per- 
sonal property. 

“ Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with strings, 
That thou mayst be by Kings or whores of Kings, 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race 
{n quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: 
But by your father’s worth, if yours you rate, 
Count me those only who are good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 
Has crept thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood ; 
Go, and pretend your family is young, 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 
Pope. 
There is nothing that betokens folly so 








much, as the ridiculous situation many per- 
sons place themselves in by attempting to 
trace back their ancestry and genealogy. 
Many of the Germans will attempt to per- 
suade you, that they are noblemen then- 
selves, or have sprung from Princes, Dukes, 
and Barons, though carrying empty purses 
and not even possessing a single acre o 
land. Neither are the Caledonians or 
Cambrians much behind them in this res- 
pect ; the Cambrians in particular, many of 
whom attempt to retrace their ancestors al- 
most to the creation of the world, and, like 
the heroes of antiquity, would, if shame 
did not prevent them, actually assert, that 
they sprang lineally from the gods. I re- 
member having read of a British nobleman 
whose very existence appeared to consist 
in nothing else but genealogy and heraldry, 
and who declared how much he pitied the 
state of our common forefather, Adam, who 
was obviously deprived of what he termed 
this useful and interesting amusement. 

The celebrated and eccentric Dr. Mor 
cey used, in an anecdote, which he pre 
tended related to one of his ancestors, to 
ridicule this romantic mania for genealogy. 

“ There chanced,” said the Doctor, “ to 
be one of our ancestors, who was a dealer 
in hops, and miserably poor; insomuch so, 
that he was obliged to have his bed made 
of that article. It happened, that hops 
having become very scarce during a bad 
season the poor man sold his bed from un- 
der him at an exorbitant price, which was 
the making of him, and the cause of our fa- 
mily hopping out of obscurity’—This was 
not the case with the Nasones, My father, 
Naso Nasonis Nasorum, Esq. prided him- 
self very much in having in his possession 
the celebrated cup of Vatinius, the equally 
celebrated cobbler of Benevento, mentioned 
by Martial, and was certain to bring it on 
the table on the anniversary of the birth 
of any of our ancestors; on which occa- 
sions he would expatiate largely upon their 
different characters, merits, and actions. 


This cup was capable of containing a pretty 


copious draught, and had four handles, each 
one resemblinga largeR oman nose,afterthe 











shape and fashion of that of its original own- 
er, which was energetic, large, and long. 

‘« This,” he would cry out, when enliven- 
ed by the juice of the grape, “this is not 
the nasiterna, or cup with three noses, of 
the ancients ; but the pocu/um nasorum of 
antiquity, the four-nosed cup of the Suter 
of Benevento. What cup shall vie with it? 
not even the poculum poculorum of Stevens. 
What cup shal] compare with it? not even 
the blessed bear of Bradwardine of Scott.”— 


These were the best opportunities our family” 


had to know the whole ancestry of our house; 
for whenever my father was over his cups, 
he was sure to talk of his friends and rela- 
tions. My father had not the least trouble 
ia tracing back the ancestry of our family, 
even unto Adam. ‘ The antiquity of the 
Nosarian family, Madam,” he would say to 
my mother, “is indisputable; for the an- 
tiquity of noses, no man in his senses can 
doubt ; into their nostrils was breathed the 
breath of life. Since the creation of the 
world, and the formation of the human 
species, the nose has always been a pro- 
minent feature of the human countenance ; 
a marked protuberance of the “* human face 
divine.”— Yet, with all my father’s nosarian 
learning and accomplishments, he laboured 
during no less a period than seven and 


twenty years in a complete state of incerti-. 


tude, in attempting to ascertain whether 
Adam had been created with a Roman nose, 
or not. In fact, this subject cost him as 
much anxiety, disputation, and trouble, as 
any question on antiquity has ever cost the 
philosophers of the learned world, from the 
days of Confucius to those of Old Cockle- 
top. 

After many very laborious, though 
fruitless researches and cogitations, my fa- 
ther came to a settled resolution on his 
nosarian doubts. As Adam was formed 
complete, he therefore supposed him to be 
the most dignified person possible in ap- 
pearance; and, as heheld forthin his nosarian 
doctrines, that Roman noses import dignity 
and betoken courage, power, wisdom, &c, 
my father, therefore, gave.a Roman nose 
unto Adam. Eve, on the contrary, being 
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of a milder nature and a softer sex, it required that 
her nose should be of that order which denoted grace- 
fulness and beauty. The Grecian nose stood foremost 
on this occasion; and my father made no hesitation 
in seizing and applying it in support of his hypo- 
thesis. “ For,” argued my father, “if Adam and 
Eve had been both created with either Roman, 
Grecian, or any other sort of nose alike ; then, that 
self-same sort of nose would have still continued 
uninterrupted in the human race from generation 
to generation, and all others would have been looked 
upon either as monstrous or as Zusus natur@ ; bul, 
on the contrary, it was a wise provision of na- 
ture, that the noses‘ of the two sexes.should be of 
different orders at the creation; “and hence,” 
cried my father exultingly, hence sprung that 
diversity of appearance in noses, and difference of 
character in the -human countenance, which have 
since puzzled so many pbysiognomists, ancient as 
well as modern.” 

Previous to this, my father had held an opinion 
which he afterwards rejected, namely, that the gene- 
rality of noses, prior to the building of Babel,although 
not exactly the same, were pretty much alike in 
shape and appearance; but that, when the confu- 
sion of tongues tovk place, and the children of men 
were scattered upon ‘the face of the earth, the for- 
mation of the shape of the nose adapted itself to 
the influences of climate, and other causes, in suc- 
ceeding nations and generations, 

My father was very partial himself to Roman 
noses; and would attempt, very particularly, to im- 
press upon the memory of our family the importance 
tu be derived from them. It was the desire of his 
heart, that his sons should possess Roman noses, 
and his danghters Grecian ones; with all others of 
a mongrel breed he would williugly dispense. “Give 
my sons but dignity and courage,” he would say, 
and my daughters gracefuluess and beauty, then, 
all bountiful nature, I am satisfied.” From the 
earliest. periods, he would observe, the aquiline 
nose had beea held in high estimation ; and he would 
instance the children of Israel, the ancient Arabians, 
the Roman heroes, &c. Indeed he could easily 
trace our genealogy, by rote,-as far back as the 
Nasones of Rome (at that time mistress of the 
world, as far as geographical knowledge then ex- 
tended) who were supposed to possess the finest, 
best defined, and most evergetic noses ever beheld; 
aud from the time of Ovidius Naso, the celebrated 
poet of amorous memory, he had the whole tree of 
Nasorian ancestry sprouting from his finger ends. 

“It was always the fortune of the Nasones,” he 
would say, “ to have one or two well-defined Ro- 
‘man noses among the children of every generation ; 
and | am fully of the opinion of Lavater, who says, 
that the father or mother seldom has a very strong, 
that is to say, large-boned nose, which is not com- 
municated at least to one of their children, and 
which does not remain in the family, especially 
when it is in the female line. It may seem to be 
lost for many years, but sooner or later will again 
make its appearance.”- It appeared, that we were 
related by intermarriages with the Scipios and Cor- 
nelii of Rome, one of whom was surnamed Nasica, 
on account of his nose. Indeed, my mother was 
descended from that part of the Scipie-Cornelian 
family which was surnamed Asinii, or the family 
of Assex. .My father informed us, that there was 
also, originally, some relation of cousin-germanship 
between our family and that of Marcus Tullius Ci- 
cero, alius “ Wen-nose,” which could not now be 
satisfactorily traced. 

The Nasones came originally info this country 
during the reiga of the Emperor Cesar Augustus 
When our ancestor, Ovidius Naso, was transported 
by. that Emperor to the island of Patmos, in the 
Grecian Archipelago, Publius Naso, his natural son, 
came over, iu disgust, with one of the Romzn com. 
manders, into Britain; since which time, the lineage 
of the Aogto branch of Nasones has continued in re- 

ular succession. This practice (like the practices 
and customs of the Jewish nation) is to be princi- 


pally attributed to the inter-marriage of its relatives; 
for there is scarcely one of the family of the Nasones, 
or Noses, but what intermarries with another one ; 
which is easily accounted for, as, by hereditary pre- 
judice, a Non-nosarian is their abhorrence. Jt may 
not be amiss to mention here, that there are several 
families who claim relationship with ours, and think 
themselves highly honoured by being allied to the 
Nasoncs, especially the Scentwells, the Sneerwells, 
and the Ferretts ; likewise the Cecknoses, aud scve- 
ra! of the Critics, or modern Asinii, as may be 
easily perceived by their crest of the rbinocerotic 
snout.—A curious peculiarity occurred in our fa- 
inily, which may be worth mentioning. My pa- 
ternal grandmother was a lineal descendant of the 
Flacci, or Longears of Rome, which brought that 
distinguishing mark iuto our family. The length of 
our auricular organs was ‘nota little increased by 
my father’s marriage with one of the Roman 4 sinii, 
or Asses, whose ears even vie with those of the 
Flacci,or Longears. As may be naturally expected, 
I consequently am not possessed of the smallest ears 
in the world myself; yet ever since the death of my 
maternal grandfather, Peter Pangloss, L. L. D. and 
A double S. we have vbserved, that the breed of 
ears begins to shorten among us considerably. In- 
deed, neither my own, ner those of my uncle, 
Caleb Quotem’s, are above half the size that my 
grandfather’s, the doctor’s, were. And, in fact, my 
son Timothy’s ears are like unto most other people's, 
something of the ordinary size, which gives me great 
hopes of this peculiarity being soon banished out of 
vur family altogether. I was not a little surprised, 
‘the other day, to find, that the length of our 
auricular orgaus was even known at the Herald’s 
office ; fur, calling at Bennet’s-hill the other morn- 
ing for a copy of our arms since ihe intermarriag~s, 
I found, to my great surprise, that a large pair of 
asses’ ears had heen added to our crest, which was 
originally a barber’s block with a Roman nose, beau- 
tifully surmounted with a three-tiered wig. This 
was accompanied by a certificate, which, to the best 
of my recollection, ran as fuilows : 
«“* Herald’s-ofice, April 1, 1821. 

« Be it known unto all those whom it may concern, that 
the crest of Nasiculus Clubnose, Esq. is a Blockhead or 
Barber’s Block, with a large aquiline or Roman nose, ele- 
gantly and most beautifully decorated on each side with 
large asses’ ears, and most superbly surmounted by a three- 
tiered wig, 

“His heraldic coat of arms is magnificently quartered 
in every direction with Noszsof all kinds, shapes, sizes, 
forms, and dimensions; and he may thank heaven that he 
has any ARMs to his coat. 

“ As for suprorrers, he has none, being of foreign ex- 
traction. (Signed) 

** CLARENCIEUX, 
** GARTER, 

I have always looked upou this certificate to be 
little more than a regular quiz, by its sot being in 
the proper form, and more especially by being dated 
on the Ist of April, and even suspect the Heral Is of 
an attempt to make an April Yom Fool of me, on 
account of a postscript to the above certificate, 
which mentious, that since the inter-marriages of 
the Nasones into the families of the Fiacci, and 
Peter Pangloss, L. L. D. and A. SS. each des- 
cendant is entitled fo an A. double S after his 
name, by hereditary right, however they may be 
qualified by nature, and states our mottoto be the 
following verse, taken from Martial : 

Non cuique datum est habere Nasum; 
which the beralds anglify, 
Every Nasone hath not a nose. 


} Kings at Arms.’’ 


This motto, they say, is surrounded by a wreath of 
nasturlium, or nose.smart. 

This definition is evidently too pointed at my un- 
fortunate club-nose to be correct; and, on account 
of private reasons, I have no means of revenge at 
present, and must calmly pocket the affront; but 
the time will come, when quizzing heralds shall find 
the truth of “ Noli me tangere” in a Nusone, and 





the veracity of the real motto of the noses, 





accident ten times worse, by selectiug or rather 


‘© Nemo me impune lacessit.” 
Whosoever pulls my NosE 
Shall feel the vigour of my TOES. 

I have already mentioned, that it was my father’s 
principal wish that his sons should be possessed of 
Roman noses. In this, however, he was miserably 
disappointed, in one instance. I was unfortunately 
his eldest son, and the first fruits of his marriage, 
Whether it was from some freak of nature, or the 
fault of some sLop of an accoucheur,! cannut deter- 
mine; but, certaiu it is, | came into the world with 
a nose as flat, and as much resembling an ace of 
clubs, as that which fell to the lot of poor Tris. 
tram, This was the most distressing accident 
that had ever happened in our family for ayes, 
The idea of a regalar club-nose finding its way intg, 
or any how occurring in, a family of direct Roman 
ones, in spite of my father’s own hypothesis, had 
never once entered bis imagination. My father was 
of a very sanguine temperament, and his dearest 
hopes being as suddenly crushed as the bridge of my 
nose had been, nearly put him beside himself. Ju. 
deed, when bemoaning my sad fate with my mother, 
who was possessed of a beautiful pair of bewitching 
black eyes, he even attached blame unto ber, as if 
it had been in her power to prevent the accident, by 
quoting to her the following passage out of his fa- 
vourite Lavater : 

“ When any extraordinary vivacity appears in the 
eyes of the mother, there is almost a certainty that 
those eyes will become hereditary ; fur the imagina- 
tion of the mother is delighted with nothing so 
much as with the beauty of her own eyes. Phy- 
siognomical seusation bas been, hitherto, much 
more generally directed to the eye, than to the nose 
and furm of the face; but if women (+ pray observe, 
madam,’ said my father) if women should once be 
induced to examine the nose and form of the face 
as assiduously asthey have done their eyes, it is tu be 
expected that the former will be no less strikingly 
hereditary. than ‘the latter.” My mother appears tu 
have profited by this lecture, as was afterwards ve- 
tified in my two brothers, the elder of whom was 
surnamed Nasutus, on account of his Jarge nese, 
aud the younger one ‘Nasus Atticus; my father 
imagining that he observed a considerable portion 
of Attic wit, or as it is commonly termed, “ Salt,” 
in the outlines of his nasal protuberance, which was 
“large, evergetic, and well-defined.” Indeed my 
father held the same opinion in regard to names 
that Mr. Shandy bad done before him,:namely, thet 
“there was a Strange kind of magic bias, which 
good or bad names irresistibly impressed upon our 
characters and conduct.” Roman names were as 
much his hebby-horse as even Roman noses had 
been; and, when mogated on either, it was almost 
impossible to throwehim. When arguing upon this 
subject, he uscd-to quote, with enthusiasm, what- 
ever Sterne bad written that was any way applicable 
to his point. “ How many Cesars and Pompeys,” 
he would say, “ by mere inspiration of the names, 
have been rendered worthy of them! and how many,” 
he would add, “are there, who might have done 
exceeding well in this world, had not their ¢harac- 
ters and spirits been totally depressed and Nicode- 
mused into nothing.” “ Again; suppese, Sir, your 
son was called Judas, the sordid and treacherous 
idea, so inseparable from the name, would have 
acccompanied him through life like a shadow, and, 
in the end, made a miser and a rascal of him, in 
spite, Sir, of your example.” 

However independent in the theory of this “ hob- 
by-horsical” wpinion my father might be, yet, in 
the practice of it, it was his fate to be completely 
thrown out into the distance; for having expecta- 
tions in my behalf from my grandfather, Dr. Pan- 
gloss, the choice of my name was therefore left to 
the old gentleman. The Doctor set about the bu- 
siness with all the self-sufficiency and pedantry so 
peculiar to his character; and, instead of giving 
me a name which, according tu my father’s opinion, 
aright have been useful to me, he actually made the 
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coining me a name which sounded my misfortune 
continually into my ears, and kept my unfortunate 
clubnose constantly before my eyes. “ As this 
unexpected misfortune has happened to my grand- 
suo,” said the Doctor to my father, one morning at 
breakfast, ** we must do all we can in the business, 
taking for our guide, my dear son, the Latin pro- 
verb, “ Necessitas non habet legem.” Hem! Ne- 
cessity bas no law, and is, therefore, the mother of 
invention. I find among the classics, that the words 
gimus and resimus, signify flatnosed, or one that 
hath a flat or clubnose, (vide Lericon. Hem!) | 
shall, therefore, iv this case, apply one of them unto 
my poor dear boy, together with the ‘ sponsorial 
and patronymic appellation’ (Colman. Hem!) of 
Nasiculus.” ‘ Nasiculus,” said my father, “ good 
God, Doctor! I never heard the name before.” ‘1 
believe you,” replied my grandfather, “ but ¢ lend 
me your ears’ (Shakspeare. Hem!) The Latin 
name for a ship, you well know, is navis, and for a 
little ship, navicula ; therefore, by analogy, the La- 
tin for a nose, being nasus, that for a little nose 
will be nasicula, that is, in case your child had heen 
agirl, but as the child is a boy, it is consequently 
masculine, and therefore becomes nasteulus !!' (vide 
Grammar. Hem!”) 

My father was under the necessity of appearing 
to comply with a good grace, although it grieved him 
to the very soul; and my mother had such opi- 
pion, veneration, and respect for her father’s learn- 
ing, or rather pedantry, that she was perfectly satis- 
fied with his definition, only that she insisted upon 
the word Simus being Englished Clubnose, which, 
as she was paramount, was agreed to. 

Dr. Pangloss having observed my father’s uneasi- 
ness, although he had striven to hide it, began to 
descant vpon the actual necessity of my having this 
name, as the Clubnose had occurred sv unnaturally 
in the family; and tried to smooth him down, by 
giving the following opinions upon surnames : 

“ Surnames,” said my grandfather, “began to be 
first used in:England doring the reign of William 
the Conqueror, who, my dear son, was himself sur- 
named the Bastard, being the natural son of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, by Arlotte, a furrier’s daugh- 
ter, from whom all the princes who have since 
swayed the British sceptre are descended. [Here 
my grandfather made a digression.] This reign of 
the Conqueror was also very remarkable on another 
extraordinary account: I allude to the introduction 
of common swearing as a fashionable habit, which 
has since made such rapid progress, that there are 
few in these kingdoms, even to the very dregs of 
society, but consider themselves equally versed in 
this fashionable amusement with any peer in the 
realm.” “ By G—, that is true, as the poet says,” 
said my uncle Caleb Quotem. ‘ Quakers excepted,” 
said my father, for 

* Quakers (hat, like to lanthorns, bear 

Their light within them) will not swear’ 
(Budler, hem {paid my grandfather, and pro- 
ceeded: “If we were able to trace the origin and 
etymology of most of the surnames in Great Bri- 
tain, I have not the least doubt but the process 
would be found not only amusing, but frequently 
bordering upon the ludicrous. Although we may 
value ourselves on account of our heraldic honours, 
and be able to produce a well quartered and splendid 
coat, yet we may, doubtlessly, thank accident or 
eaprice for the derivation of our surnames.” 

“Jn a book,” said my grandfather, “ published, 
as well as I recollect, in the year 1702, we gain the 
following information concerning the family of the 
Trotters, of Scotland: It says, that from an ancient 
manuscript, still legible, the name is said to have 
originated from the following incident:—One of 
the family had been introsted by his royal master 
(prior to Bruce) with some important embassy ; he 
returned crowned with success, and much sooner 
than was expected, which made the king exclaim at his 
approach, * Well has he trotted, and Trotter hence- 
forth shall his name be. This one incident,” said 
my grandfather, “ is eufficient, although I could 








point out many more. Even if we look to a remoter 
age, we shall find instances of what I have advanced 
among the Roman nations. The noble family of the 
Scipio’s derived that cognomen from P. Cornelius, 
who was a Scipio, or staff to his father, leading him 
about when blind, which we must confess to be not 
only a praiseworthy action, but also an hononrable 
derivation of the surname. It will not be amiss, in 
this place, to observe, that one of this family was 
surnamed Nasica, on account of his nose, and was 
judged by the senate to be the best man in Rome. 
The Cornelian family also possessed the pronomen 
of Asina, derived from Cn. C. Scipio, who, being 
demanded to prodace his sureties, led a jenny-ass 
into the forum, laden with money, on which account 
this surname was given him, and stuck to his pos- 
terity ever afterwards, who were constantly Asses 
by hereditary right, whatever they might be by 
nature. Thus Macrobius, iw his satires, speaking of 
the Scipio I have just mentioned, says : * Cum pos 
ceretur sponsores Asinam nummis onustam in forum 
duxit, unde hoc nomen illi datum quod posteris 
adhesit” (vide Macrobius, hem!) Here my father 
smiled ; and the Doctor, not imagining it was 
against himself (he being of the Assinian family) 
proceeded : ; 

“ Marcus Tullius Cicero, the father of Roman 
eloquence, derived the surname of Cicero from the 
founder of his family, who was marked on the nose 
with a little wen, like a vetch; which word, in the 
Latin language, is eicer. (Vide Lexicon, hem!) 
—Cicero, we are told, was very fond of punning, 
and did not exactly hold it in that low opinion that 
a late learned man has done in our age, namely, 
‘that the man who would make a pun, would pick a 
pocket.’ This cannot be better proved than by the 
anecdote of his having caused the words * Marcus 
Tullius’ to be inscribed on a particular monument, 
with the figure of a vetch at the end of them. This,” 
continued my grandfather, “ as has been remarked 
by the great Addison, was done, probably by Cicero, 
to show that he was neither ashamed of his name nor 
family, notwithstanding the envy of his competitors 
had often reproached him with both, Indeed, it has 
often affurded me considerable amusement, by com- 
paring many of the ancient names, as they occur in 
history avd other writings, with their signiffeation 
in the English language. Thus, for instance, if the 
ancestor of the great Cicero, above mentioned, from 
whom that prince of orators derived his surname, 
had been born an Englishman, his name would have 
been ‘ Vetch,’ ur * Wen-nose;” thie Scipios would 
have been the ‘Staffs,’ or * Crutches ;’ and the Assi- 
nii, the * Asses’ of England. The celebrated Ovid, 
of amorous memury, would have been Mr. Nosey, 
and Chilo, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
¢Mr. Blubberlips.” The Pisones, the Lentuli, and 
the Fabii would have been the ‘ Peas,’ the * Lentiles,’ 
aud the ‘ Beans’ of this country. The Labeones of 
Rome would have been the § Thicklips’ of England ; 
the Cornutii, the * Cuckolds’ of Great Britain; and 
the family of the Flacci been celebrated under the 
name of ‘ Longears.’” Here the Doctor concluded, 
evidently tired, by asking my father what had ex- 
cited his risibility whilst he was quoting Macrobius, 
My father embraced this opportunity of revenge fer 
my paltry name, and taking pen, ink, and paper, 
wrote the following lines, addressed unto 


PETER PANGLOSS, L.L.D. anp A.S.S. 
CHIEF OF THE CLAN OF MODERN ASSINII. 
Auriculas Assini Midas habet.—Prov: 


Have you not read, that old king Midas 
Bore sprouting ears like to a jackass ? 
Long time he richly did deserve them 
Before it was his lot to wear them. 
With avarice his bosom burn’d, 

Till into gold his meat was turn’d; 
For, in some foolish fit, he pray’d 
Whate’er he touch’d might gold be made. 
Bacchus, the god, surnam’d the Jolly, 
Gave him his wish; but soon his folly 
Poor Midas saw, and ’tis a wonder 

He had not died of downright hunger; 
For, on everything he put his thumb, 





To eat or drink, gold would become. 

All things thus plain he saw the odds, 

Of asking rashly from the gods; 

And, sore convine’d, again he pray’d, 
That, as before, things might be made, 
And cried, ‘‘ Too plain I see the worst is, 
Soon I shall be in articulo mertis.” 
Bacchus then bade him wash his hands 
In Pactolus; and, since, its sands 

Are golden call’d; thus, by this mean, 

His former state he did regain. 

But the true causé of his undoing 
Was—setting up to be roo KNOWIN6. 
When that old Pan defied Apollo 

To play the pipe, and was beat hollow, 
The country gods, aye! every one, 

The palm to Pheebus gave NEM. CON. 

‘* PALMAM QUI MERUIT, FERAT,” said they. 
«‘ The devil he does,” quoth Midas, ‘‘ have ye? 
But I know better.” Silly Man! 

He gave his vote to goat-legg'd Pan; 

For which, by the story, it appears 

He was repaid with Ass’s EARS. 

Our critics too, ’tis a known saying, 
Have Ass’s ears, likewise their brayings 
For so says Sterne; and learn’d Dean Swift 
Quotes ancient authors, as a lift, 

To show, although there’s little need, 
That they are of the eck-aw breed; 

And Robert Burns, with manly spirit, 
Tellsall thevirtues they inherit. 


«* What’s a’ the jargon o’ your schools, 

Your Latin names for horns and stools, 

If honest nature made you fools, 
What sairs your grammars ? 

Ye'd better ta’en up spades and shoots, 
Or knappin hammers. 

** Aset o’ dull conceited hashes 

Confuse their brains in college classes ; 

They gang in sticks, and come out Asees, 
Plain truth to speak; 

And syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek.” 

My father smiled, threw down his pen, and looked 
pleased; my mother frowned, and looked diepleased ; 
the Doctor groaned “hump!” and stood an image of 
petrifaction; whilst Caleb Quotem, not liking my 
father’s cutting strokes, went, as the poet says, 

«* To cut the rumps 
Of little school-boy Jackies.” 


NASICULUS CLUBNOSE, ESQ. 


—~< >< Es] > <a - 


SNUFF-TAKING. 
(Krom the New Monthly Magazine ) 

66 Were it possible for the mind to seize at a single 
view the occupations of all the inhabitants of the globe, 
it would be somewhat curious to behold the numbers 
that at any given point of time are busily and solely 
employed in raising their animal spirits to the agreeable 
point of elevation, and to compare’ the various artifices 
adopted for this purpose. Of the eight hundred millions, 
the computed number of the whole, we should have so 
many millions smoking, so many carousing; so many 
millions or thousands throwing. off drams ; sd many 
sipping coffee; so many masticating opium, and other 
exhilirating extracts; so many dancing, singing, hunt- 
ing, or gambling, all to keep off the tedium vite. Some 
must have mimic seenes of bloodshed on the stage ; 
some must see men kill one another in earnest; for 
others a mortal cock-fight isa sufficient stimulant. 
Some keep the vapours at bay by talking politics, others 
by talking scandal, millions by talking of themselves. 
Some droop if the world neglects to praise them, and of 
these, some prefer a full draught of adulation at stated 
intervals, while others, among whom are authors, actors, 
crowned heads, and handsome ladies, must be tippling 
it from morning till night. Some take to the excite- 
ment of hot suppers; others to ghost stories; others to 
authentic accounts of » murders, and confla- 

ations. But it were endless to proceed ; money-mak- 
ing, money-spending ; fanatical devotion ; autos-da-fé ; 
Indian torturing of prisoners ; sight-seeing ; last new 
novels; in a word, many of mens’ occupations and most 
of their amusements—what are they but the several 
ways of attaining the same end? and happy they who 
have so regulated their passions, as to require no other 
stimulant than a few diurnal sneezes to keep their minds 
in good humour with the world and themselves.” 
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SONG. 
—— 
{ORIGINAL.} 
A 
First love is like the early rose 
That sweetly blooms in May, 
The beauty of an hour that blows— 
Untimely swept away. 


Yet, tho’ a blight the bush deface, 
It still shall flourish fair ; 

And Spring return, with native grace, 
To plant fresh roses there. 


But when Affection’s blossoms fade, 
And Hope’s fond wishes die, 

What balm shall wretched mortals aid 
To sooth Affliction’s sigh ! 


Joy, grief, and care, their wonted flight 
May wing, till life be o’er ; 
But virgin-love, to young delight 
Shall wake the soul no more. 
ZERO. 


<P> <~<p_-- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


San,—Observing in your last number of the 
Kaleidoscope somethiug from the pen of one of your 
eorrespondents, relating to the unfortunate “ Mary 
ef Buttermere,” I take the liberty of transcribing, 
from a collection of pocms in my possession, the 
following, which also relates to that unfortunate 
woman, hoping that in your eyes they may merit 
insertion in your interesting little miscellany ; at the 
same time, I, and a few more of your readers, would 
feel obliged by your giving us a short account of 
this woman, and her misfortunes. All I know of her 
is, that her name was Mary Robinson. I know 
nothing of her life, although I have met more than 
ounce with her name in the course of my reading, 

1. M. 

Liverpool, 26th Sept. 1821. 


_— 


In Buttermere woods and wilds among 
A flowret b'ossom’d, and fair it grew ; 
T'was pure as the brook that rippl’d along, 
Or the pearly drops of the morning dew. 
It sweetly smil’d in its native bower ; 
But a cold blast came like the wintry air, 
Which nipt this sweet and enchanting flower, 
The lovely Mary of Buttermere. 


Oh ! sweet was the hour, that, like morning clear, 
Rose on this gem so pure and bright ; 
But saw it steep’d in deep sorrow’s tear, 
To wither amid the shades of night. 
Hope fied from the cheek of roseate hue, 
And the lily pale now languished there, 
And dim look’d the eye of heavenly blue, 
Of the lovely Mary of Buttermere. 


For there was a charm, and a witching spell, 
That stole her guiltless heart away ; 

She loved, but, alas! she lov’d too well, 
And felt a flame that could ne’er decay. 
Now wandering the wild, unseen, unknown, 

Her 7 is the sigh of sad despair ; 
Like the blighted flower in its bower alone, 
Is the lovely Mary of Buttermere. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—In passing down Pitt-street the other day, I was 
much struck with the singularity of a few names, es- 
pecially as they reside so near each other. 

Mr. STEEL, No. 110; Mr. SuHarpPe, No. 1123 
Mr. Map-ox, No. 113; Mr. PrERCE, No. 114 
The following lines, should you think appropriate, 
you may insert, as addressed to the neighbourhood. 
What curious neighbours now you've got, 
A Pierce, a Sharpe, a Steel ; 
Sure it must be their dreadful lot 
To make each other feel. 


Their names bear something of the sound 
Of weapons used in war, 

Which level warriors to the ground, 
With many a deadly scar. 


The Steel can sharpen Sharpe below, 
And Shurpe his neighbour Pierce ; 

But should the blood begin to flow, 
Beware! for they'll grow fierce. 


But, lo! a butcher passing by, 
With manly voice cries out, 
**T am resolved my skill to try, 
The Mad-ox I will route. 
‘* Give me the Svcel, and with Sharpe knife 
A deadly Pierce I'll give ; 
And, mark my words, to end the strife, 
This animal sha'nt live.” 
P.L. J. 


——<>>-$-<o—- 
THE WILDERNESS. 
oe 
[Applicable to the subject of Scamen’s Librarics.] 
ibe 
There is a wilderness, more dark 
Than groves of fir on Huron’s shore; 
And in that cheerless region, hark! 
What serpents hiss, what monsters roar! 


It is not in the untrodden isles 
Of vast Superior’s stormy lake, 
Where social comfort never smiles, 
Nor sun-beams pierce the tangled brake ; 
Nor is it in the deepest shade 
Of India’s tiger-haunted wood, 
Nor western forests unsurvey’d, 
Where crouching panthers lurk for blood ; 


*Tis in the dark UNCULTUR’D SOUL, 
By ** education unrefin’d,” 

Where hissing malice, vices foul, 

And all the hateful passions prowl, 
The frightful Wilderness of Mind. 


> PI ~<o— 
STANZAS. 
ee 
The bird flew south, and the bird flew west, 
Yet found not his Lady’s bower; 
With flagging wing, and drooping crest, 
He paus'd at many a tower ; 
And look’d on many a maiden fair, 
But she, the lov’d one, was not there ! 


Oh! here is the gate my Lord knows well, 
Where his steed hath often stay'd ; 
And here is the place, where he would tell, 
How he lov'd his gentle maid ; 
But where is she, for whom my flight 
Hath past, uncheck’d, through weary night ? 


The bells are loud in the stecple high, 
And loud of vulgar mirth they roar ; 
A bridal train ye may descry, 
And a fair maiden weeping sore, 
That, in her youth’s ill omen’d pride, 
Walks by a tottering husband's side. 





The bird steop’d down, but she saw him not: 
He droop’d his laden wing, 
She turn’d aside, and mourn’d her lot, 
Nor dar’d to loose the string ; 
Nor wish’d him thence, nor bade him stay, 
Till he in anger fied away. 


The Lady is old in the morning of life, 
As she sits in St. Werburgh’s cell, 
The vulture is red from a field of strife 
Where her aged bridegroom fell ; 
And her lover seeks the Paynim land, 
To cleanse a stain from his reeking brand !- 
“XX. Lb. D, 
$2 <> — 
LIFE. 


Our life is nothing but a winter’s day ; 
Some only break their fast; and so away ; 
Others stay dinner, and depart full fed ; 
The deepest age but sups and goes to bed. 
He’s most in debt that lingers out the day ; 
Who dies betimes has less and less to pay. 


—> ++ DOLD +> +o 


LATIN FOR COLD. 


The Latin word for cold one asked his friend ; 
It is, said he,—"tis at my fingers’ end. 


—~ 6 L B ED + oe— 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


The following is the Latin prayer compiled by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and repeated beiore her execution :— 


© Domine Deus, speravi in te! 

O cari me Jesu nunc libera me, 
In dura catena, in misera poena, desidero te 5 
Sanguendo, gemendo, et genufiectenda, 
Adoro, imploxo, ut liberas me! 


—~—> <9 Oe OS S—- 
MR. ALEXANDRE. 
—<—e-- 

The following compliment to the powers of Mr. 
Alexandre, the celebrated ventriloquist, appeared’ in the 
Mercury as the composition of that celebrated scholar, 
Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury. It is repeated for the pur- 
pose of stating, that it isnot from the pen of the Doctor 
himself, but of one of his pupils, to whom the subject 
was given as a scliool exercise. 

See meee 


Eyyasespevdes. 
Unde per attonitas aures nova murmura cnrruat : 
Murmura mortales non imitata sonos ? 
Quis gemuit ? certé gemitus fuit—occupat horror 
Pectora ; vox imo est visa sonare solo. 
Nunc tamen ethereas sonitus surrexit in anras, 
Kallor ? an arboreis vox venit illa comis ; 
Undique vox reboat ; volat hinc, volat inde vicissin, 
Inde tacet ? sonat hine; hince tacet ? inde sonat. 
Nunc sumimvs inter crines, ut musca, susurrat 
Nunc procul, immanis ceu fremit ursa, fremit. 
Terreor; at tanti que sit terroris origo, 
Nescio; vox talis dic, comes, unde venit ? 
Stulte, quid irrides ? non hac est hora jocandi, 
Nunc prece, non risu res eget ista tuo. 
Mene mez fallunt aures? tua voxne sonabat ? 
Lingua silet, linguam num, comes, intus habes > 
Intus habere inquis ? vix est quod credere posam. 
Lingua tacet ; vox a ventre diserta venit. 
Jam nec Agenoree celebrent Amphiona Theba, 
Jam nec Arioniam Lesbia terra lyram, 
Nam cantator adest, qui vincit Ariona voce, 
Quique tuas superat, Thrax citharede, fides, 
Dounce, Alexander, vivis tu, Gallice, frustra 
Jactet Alexandrum regia Pella suum. 
Scilicet, O mire preses mirabilis artis 
Nomen idem retines, nec tibi funa minor. 
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MUscellancoug. 


MR. ALEXANDRE. 
—_— 





* We last week copicd an anecdote of this celebrated 
ventriloquist from the German papers. We have since 
seen a printed volume of testimonials from various mo- 
narchs, distinguished personages, and_ public institu- 
tions, highly complimentary to his talents and charac- 
ter. He has reccived no fewer than nine medals, one 
of which we have now before us. It is a large and 
well-engraved silver one, presented to him by **d’Uni- 
nersité de Gand ;” bearing onthe obverse the arms of 
the university, and the following inscription : 
Prorector et IX Universitatis Professores, Alexandro dd, 
CCCXX. 
And on the reverse. 
Quod 
sono vocis 
scite medulando, 
sive heec nature dos sit, 
sive artis, 
Notiss. AKOYS TIKHS 
Jegibus aut inludit, 
aut inludere 
videtur. 


Mr. A.’s public performances in Liverpoo) during 
the past week have caused a great sensation amongst the 
enrious ; and Kis amusements in private parties are not 
ives surprising. The various noble families whom he 
has recently visited have expressed themselves extremely 
gtatified ; and no wonder. We had, lately, the plea- 
sure. of witnessing a number of his imitations and 
#usions in a private parlour, which are too minute to 
be perceptible in a public room: he represented the 
ticking of a watch most accurately, without any app2- 
rent emotion ; and, also, the buzzing of a fly, which, 
after it had annoyed the ears of the company, he 
appeared to catch, holding it by the wing, and imi- 
tating its increased noise and motion. His conver- 
sstions with a supposed person through the window or 
in the chimney, were 2s.perfect as possible; and, in 
addition to his ventriloquism, he executed a number of 
ight-of- hand tricks with remarkable dextcrity and 
ect. Mr. A. we understand, will repeat his per- 
foruiances at the Music-hall, on Thursday evening. 





THE BOTTLE CONJUROR. 
eo Adal 
(FROM ‘** THORNTON’S SURVEY OF LONDON AND 
WEST MINSTER.”’) 


—<—- 

Ahout the middle of January, 1749, a humorous inci- 
dent happened, which greatly diverted the attention of 
the people, and was ascribed to a contrivance of the fa- 
ectious Duke of Montagu to ridicule the public credu- 
lity. The following advertisment appeared in the re- 
spective newspapers : 

“Atthe New Theatre in the Haymarket, on Monday 
next, the 16th instant, to be seen a person who performs 
the several most surprising following, viz,—First, he 
takes 2 common walking-cane from any of the specta- 
ters, and thereon plays the music of every instrument 
now in use, and likewise sings to surprising perfection. 
—Secondly, he presents you with a common wine-bottle, 
which any of the spectators may first examine ; this bot- 
tle is placed on a table in the middle of the stage, and 
he (without any equivocation) gocs into it in sight of all 
the spectators, and sings in it; during bis stay in the 
bottle, any person may handle it, and see plainly that it 
does not exceed a common tavern bottle. Those on the 
stage, or in the boxes, may come in masked habits (if 
agreeable to them) and the performer (if desired) will 
inform them who they are. 

“Stage, 7s. 6d. ; Pit 3s.s Gallery 2s. 

** Yo begin at half an hour after six o’clock.—Tickets 
to be had in the Theatre. 

© * The performance continues about two hours 
and a half. 

“N. B. If any gentlemen or ladies, after the above 
performances (either singly or in company, in or out of 
masks) are desiring of seeing the representation of any 
deceased person, such as husband or wife, sister or 
brother, or any intimate friend of either sex (upon 
making a gratuity to the performer) shall be gratified 
by seeing and conversing with them for some minutes, 
asifalive. Likewise (if desired) he will tell you your 
Most secret thoughts in your past life, and give youa 





full view of persons who have injured you, wiether 
dead or alive. For those gentlemen and ladies who are 
desirous of seeing this last part, there is a private room 
provided. ‘These performances have bech seen by most 
of the crowned heads of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
never appeared public any where but once; he will wait 
on any persons at their houses, and perform as above, 
for five pounds each time. ) 

“* There will be a proper guard to keep the house in 
due decorum.” ss 

In burlesque to this manifest imposition on the cre- 
dulity of the public, the next day produced the follow- 


ing advertisement :-— 

‘* Lately arrived fagm Italy, Sig. Capitello Jumpedo, 
a surprising dwarf, no taller that a commion tobacco-pipes 
who can perform many wonderful equilibres on the slack 
or tight rope; likewise, he’Jl transturm his body into 


above ten thousand different shapes and postures; and,’ 


after. he has diverted the spectators two hoursand a half, 
he will open his mouth wide, and jump down his own 
throat. He being the most wonderfullest wonder of 
wonders that ever the world wondered at, would be will. 
ing to join in performance with that surprising musician 
on Monday next in the Haymarket. He is to be spoken 
with at the Black Raven, in Golden-lane, every day from 
seven to twelve, and from twelve all day long.” 
Akhough it might be supposed morally impossible 
that mankind could be so egregiously imposed on, yet 
the scheme took, and, on the evening of exhibition, the 
house was crowded with nobility and gentry of both 
sexes. About seven o'clock the houee was lighted, and 
the audience sat a considerable time without even the 
amusement of a single fiddle 
lencth exhausted, a chorus of catcalls ensued, heightened 
by loud vociferations and beating of sticks; when a 
man came from behind the curtain, and bowing, said, 
that if the performer did not appear, the moncy should 
be returned. At the same time some person in the pit 


called out, that ‘*if the ladies and gentlemen would | managed 


give him double prices, the conjuror would get into a 


Their patience being at } 





| 
H 
{ 


! 


one of the boxes, took a lighted candle, and threw it on | 


the stage, which alarming the greater part of the audi- 
ence, they made the best of their way out of the theatre, 
seme losing their cloaks and.hats, and others their wigs 
and swords. A party, however staid in the house t 

demolish the inside, when the mob breaking in, they 


tore up the benches, broke the scenes, pulled down the } GUE ov ’ 
| ¢éesés, ia the military games; ard which were, couse- 


boxes, and entirely demolished the theatre. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
SSYAUGHIS. 

SITUATION XVIII. 
——— 

(Number 53 of Sturges.) 


oe 
White to move and win. 
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THE. PLAY. 
w. 30—26 
b. 22-—31 


w. J—il 
WaHitE Wins. 


The Brama. 
’ THE LIVERPOOL THEATRE: 





—— 
[See a note to correspondents.} 
te 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In the last volume of your Kaleidoscope, ! 
among many others of your readers, felt much gratified 
by the theatrical critiques of your numerous corres- 
pondente: and I regret that the columns of your present 
volume have not exhibited an equal attention to that 
interesting portion of the literature of our country. I 
am led to these remarks in consequence of having been 
present at the excellent performance of Mr. Salter, on 
Monday week, inthe character of Alexander, in Nat. 
Lee’s tragedy of the Rival Queens. The talents of 
this gentleman are such as to leave us nothing to re- 
gret in the absence of Mr. Vandenhoff. The finerich 
tones of his voice, the elegance ef his attitudes, and 
strict attention to classical costume, equally com- 
manded the attention and admiration of a very respec- 
table audience. 

In bursts of poetic beauty, Lee is inferior to few, if 
any, of our dramatists; although he too often injures 
his finest passages, and renders his most striking scenes 
ridiculous, by a species of dramatic caricature, which 
changes dignity into bombast, and converts a berointo 
a Bobadil. Much did I fear that Mr. Salter would 
fall into this damning fault of bis author; and much 
was | pleased to find that he had profited by the in- 
struc.ions of ourimmortal bard, not to “teara pas- 
sion into rags.” Indeed, in some scenes, as in that 

cre Clytus is murdered, and Alexander only rises 
from the body, on hearing that Stotira was in danger, 
1 even fancied that S. having the fear of rant be- 
fure his eyes, was, a 1€3, too tame. 

Mr. Sulter’s attention to costume is equally credi- 
table to him, as a performer and as a classical scholar. 
All must have admired the elegance wits which he 
the diplay, or large species of Grecian pe- 


plum, or mantle: it strongly reminded me of the fol- 


pint bottle.” Soon after this, a young gentleman, in lowing paseage from Hope, on Grecian Gustume.:— 


* This peplum was mever fastened on by means of 
clasps or buttons, but ouly prevented from slipping off 
through the intricacy of its own involutions. Endless 
were the combinations which these exhibited ; and m 


| nothing do we see more ingenuliy exerted, or more faucy 
l désployed, than in the various modes of making the pr- 


| 


i part in so tame and spiritless a manner ? 





plum form grand and contrasted draperies.” 1 observed 
something on the hands of Mr. S. which strongly re- 
vembied the gloves or gauntlets worn by the paycra- 


itly, out of place in the character of the royal Alez- 

ore-The fiery and high-spirited Rorana seemed, 
tome, 2 crer peculiarly adapted to bring into a 
prominent point of view, the extensive talents of Mrs, 
M‘Gibbon. Why, then, did she walk through tbe 
I Mrs, Hail 
fooked the part of Statira beautifully ; though (without 


chara 
chara 


| pretending to be Satirical) | may be allowed to observe, 


she was evidently not at home to a ¢; as, in pro- 
nouncing her cwn name, she (more than once) said 
Satira, instead of Statira.—It is a frequent remark, 
that the stage, the bar, and rhe pulpit, are the acknow- 
ledged stancards of polite pronunciation. May Lthen 
preaume, en passant, to enquire of Miss Forbes, on 
what authority she pronounces (in Zesbia, in the Co- 
medy of Errors) the word bracelet as if written brass- 
let? Perhaps she was 60 alive to critical correctness, 
as to think it necessary to make this pointed allusion 
to the metal of which: the trinket was most probably 
composed. Par parenthese for what reason has Shak- 
speare’s chain been changed into a bracelet ? 

Jeisnor often that we seea respectable tragedian capa- 
ble of giving effect tocharacters in.low comedy. ‘Lhat 
this renvark differs not from all other general ones, in 
wanting ax exception, is well exemplified by the quan- 
tity of rich humour and. whimsical misery thrown 
into the character of Monsieur Morbleu by Mr. Sal- 
ter. ‘ihe farce (Monsieur Tonson) is a slavish imita- 
tion of a well-known metrical tale under the same 
title. Iwas much pleased to find the part of old 
Tompson assigned to Mr. Mercer, a very industrious 
and deserving young performer. His forte most de- 

idedly lies among the characters of old men, or suct 
a line of acting as that taken by Mr, Davis, to whom 
Mr, Mercer would be no incompetent succcésor. 
s 
* 
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The Gleaner. 


“© T am buta@ gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
sinff.”” WotTrTon. 





EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM OF THE CREW 
OF AN AMERICAN STEAM-VESSEL. 
—>—- 

in Views of Society and Manners in America, by 
an Englishwoman,” the fair authoress gives the follow- 
ing vivid description of the burning of a steam-boat on 
Lake Erie: 

“One of the finest steam-boats ever built in the United 
States lately ran upon this inland sea, and was destroyed 
ten days since by fire, in a manner truly terrible. The 
captain of the vessel had fallen sick, and entrusted its 
management to his son, a young man just turned of one 
and twenty. Making for St, John’s with upwards of 
40 passengers, they encountered the equinoctial gale, 
which blew with violence right a-head. The fine ves- 
sel, however, encountered it bravely, and dashed onwards 
through the storm, until an hour after midnight, she had 
gained the broadest part of thelake. Some careless mor- 
tal, who had been to seek his supper in the pantry, left 
» candle burning on a shelf, which, after some time, 
caught another which was ranged above. 

++ The passengers were asleep, or at least quiet in their 
turths, when a man at the engine perceived, in some 
ctark recess of the vessel, an unusual light. Approach- 
ing the spot, he heard the cracking of fire, and found 
the door of the pantry a glowing and tremulous wall of 
embets. He-had scarcely time to turm himself, ere he 
was enveloped in flames; rushing past them, he attempt- 
ed to burst into the ladies’ apartment by a small door 
whicl: opened into thy interior of thevessel : it was locked 
on the inside, and the noise of the storm seemed to drown 
sll his cries and blows. Hurrying upon the deck, he 
gave the alarm to the Captain, and flew to the women’s 
cabin. Ere he leaped down the stairs, the flames had 
burst through the inner door, and had already seized 
upon the curtains of the bed next to it. You may con- 
ceive the scene which followed. 

++ In the mean time, the young captain roused his crew 
and his male passengers, warning the pilot to make for 
the nearest island. Summoning all his men around 
him, and stating to them that all the lives on board 
could not be saved in the boats, he asked their consent 
to save the passengers, and to take death with him. All 
acquiesced unanimously, and hastened to let down the 
boats. While thus engaged, the flames burst through 
the decks, and shrouded the pilot, the mast, and the 
chinney, in a column of flames. The helmsman, how- 
ever, held to the wheel, until his limbs were scorched 
and his cloths half consumed on his back. The unusual 
heat round the boiler gave a redoubled impetus to the 
engine. The vessel dashed madly through the waters, 
until she was within a few roods of land. The boats 
were down, and the captain and his men held the shriek- 
ing women and children in their arms, when the helm 
gave way, and the vessel, turning from the wind, flew 
backwards, whirling round and round from the shore. 
None could approach to stop the engine: its fury, how- 
ever, soon spent itself, and left the flaming wreck to the 
mercy of the windsand waves. With dreadful struggles, 
the naked passengers got into the boats, and received the 
women and children from the hands of the captain and 
the crew, who, while the flames whirled over their heads, 
refused the solicitations to enter the overburthened barks, 
and pushed them off from the fire which had nearly 
caught their sides. It was now discovered that one wo- 
man and a youth of sixteen had. been forgotten. Hur 
rying them to the windward of the flames, the youth was 


bound to a plank, and a skilful swimmer of the crew 
lept with him into the lake. The captain, holding the 
frantic woman in his arms, stood upon the edge of the 


scorching and crackling wreck, until he saw the last of | of 


his companions provided with a spar, and committed to 
to the waters; then, throwing from him with one arm a 
table which he had before secured for the purpose, and 
with the other grasping his charge, he sprang into the 
waves. The poor woman, mad with terror, seized his 
throat as he placed and held her upon the table; forced 
to disengage himself, she was borne away by the waves: 
he tried to follow, and sawher, forthe last time, clinging 
to a burning mass of the vessel. One last shriek, and 
the poor creature was whelmed in flood and fire. —Swim- 
ming round the blazing hulk, and calling aloud to such 
of his companions as might be within hearing, to keep 
near it, he watched for the falling of a spar. He seized 
one while yet on fire, and, quenching it, continued to 
float around the wreck, deeming that the light might be 
a signal should the boats be able to return; but these 
had to row, heavily laden, six miles, through a mountain- 
ous sea. It was long before they could make the land, 
and then, leaving their helpless freight naked on the 
shore of a desert island, in the dark and tempestuous 
night, they turned to seek the drowning heroes. The 
day broke while they were labouring against the roaring 
elements, seeking in vain the extinguished beacon that 
was to guide their search; at length a blackened atom 
appeared upon the top of a wave; stretched upon it was 
a human figure. It was, I rejoice to say, the young 
captain ! senseless, but the generous soul not quite de- 
parted. He is alive and doing well. One other of these 
devoted men was picked up late in the morning, and 
wonderously restored to life, after having been eight 
hours swimming and floating on the water. Seven pe- 
risk: ed.” 














Chit Chat. 


LOCK, SMITH, AND KEY. 


In the last Kaleidoscope, we noticed, that, in Hastings, 
there were three master-shoemakers named Noon, Day, 
and Night. An intelligent friend informs usthat in our 
town, in Church. street, there are in one shop, an iron- 
monger’s, three persons, whose names are Lock, Smith, 
and Kaye. 











AFRICAN AMUSEMENTS. 


We noticed some time ago, the opening of a tea-gar- 
den and evening serenades for the amusement of our 
black gentry ; it appears thatsome of the neighbours, 
not relishing the jocund nightly sarabands of those sable 
fashionables, actually complained to the Police, and the 
avenues of African Grove were closed by authority ; and 
thus were many of our ebony friends excluded from a 
participation in those innocent recreations to which they 
are entitled, by virtue of the great charter that declares 
‘all men are equal.” These imitative inmates. of the 
kitchen and pantries, not relishing the strong arm of 
the law thus ly exercised, were determined to have 
some kind of amusement; and after several nights.can- 
cusses, they resolved to get Be a play, and the upper 
apartments of the neglected African grove were pitched 
upon for that purpose. Richard the Third, after ma- 
ture deliberation, was agreed upon, and a little dap- 
per woolly-heaped waiter at the City Hotel personated 
the Roy As may be supposed, some 
difficulties occurred in the cast of characters and suitable 
costume. Kéng Richard had some robes made up from 

merimo curtains of the ball rooms: and from 
a paucity of actors, some doublets occurred, as thus:— 
King Henry-and the Duchess Dowager were represented 
by one and the same person, while Lady Anne and Ca- 
tesby were sustained by another. The room was decora- 
ted with some taste, and chairs were placed by the wings 
for two clarionets. 





If any proofs are wanting of the native genius and vi- 





gour of thought of our coloured fellow-citizens, surely 
their conception of Shakspeare will be sufficient ; and 
how delighted would the Bard of Avon have been to see 
his Richard ed by a fellow as black as the ace 
es! owever, let us review the performance ac. 

ing to the best and most equitable rules of criticism, 
The person of Richard was, on the whole, net amiss ; 
et it peal oe gtd that the actor had made the King 
ump-backed, instead of crooked-backed, having literally 
a hump behind his neck little ess than a camel’s. Shap. 
ing ‘* the legs of an unequal size,” was also difficult; 
but was overcome by placing false calves before, and 
wearing a high heeled shoe. The entrance of Richard 
was greeted with loud applause, and shaking of hand. 
kerchiefs, by the black ladies of the front seats, and 
many whispers went around of ‘* How well he looks !” 

Richard, nothing daunted, made two or three of his 
best fside-board bows, then drawing himself up with 
native dignity, thrusting his fingers through his wool, 
and placing his arms a-kimbo, he began— 

‘* Now is de vinter of our discontent made glorus sum. 
mer by de son of New York.” 

Considerable applause ensued, although it was evident 
that the actor had: not followed strictly the text of the 
author. Proceeding tranquilly in the soliloquy, he 
made a pause, and continued thus: ; 

“Instead of mounting Barbary steeds, 
To fright de souls of fearful adversaries, 
He caper nimbly in de lady chamber 

To de lascivious playings of de fiute.”’ 


Lady Ann was sustained with great spirit by a young 
sable lady, chambermaid to a family near Park-place; 
her idiom was about the same as Richard’s, but she had 
not as correct a conception of the part, as she always 
danced on the stage, instead of the pensive march of the 
afflicted Queen. 

The courting scene was inimitably fine, particularly 
when Richard confesses his passion : 

“Ah; take de pity in d 'e 

And see um bere yt Knele | 
Ann— Would dey were brasscandiesticks 

To strike de dead.” 

This Lady Ann aay ogg with a violent action, 
such as seizing the King by his wool, shaking him fu- 
riously, and finally dashing him on the earth ; which was 
certainly very characteristic. Several important scenes 
and characters were omitted from necessity, such as the 
two Princes, Buckingham, and the Lord Mayor ; and 
‘¢ Eveleen’s Bower’’ was sung well in the third act by 
Queen Ann, although we could not but consider it rather 
inappropriate. The tent scene’ wus the chef d’euvre; 
the darkness of the night, the black face of the King, 
the flourish of drums and clarionets, the start from the 
dream, the ‘* Gib me noder-horse,” and, finally, the ago- 
ny of the appalled Richard, the rolling eye, white gnash- 
ing teeth, clenched fists, and‘ frenzied looks, were all 
that the author could have wished. Several fashionable 
songs, sung with no mean taste, concluded the evening's 
amusement, and the sable audience retired pee: 
totheirhomes. Richard and Cutcsby were unfortunate. 
ly taken up by the watch. American Paper. 





AMERICAN TEA-TABLE DIALOGUE, 

This was at a tavern in the village of Auburn, where 
18 or 20 ta 30 were seated at a table abundantly furnish- 
ed with beaf-steaks, ham, fowls, Papp fruits, cake, 
cheese, &c.—a pretty hostess standing at one end, pour- 
ing out tea gracefully enough to those who called for 
it.)—** Take some beaf, squire ?—No, I guess not; I 
don’t feel much like eating to-night.—Squire, is your 
cup out ?—It will be so right off, ma’am.—My tea is 
too strong.—I conclude you’re nervous, Sir.—I vow, 
ma’am, I can’t sleep when I take too much tea.—In- 
deed, I like teas it makes me feel I agree with 
you; I never feel so spry as when I’ve got a good raft 
of tea aboard of me.—I calculate upon there being some 
electricity in. tea, it makes one feel so smart.—A’nt you 
from Canada lately, mister ? How are politics there ?— 
Nothing stirring in that way, Sir.—I conclude to go 
there very soon, and hope to see you; and if I can rip 
out your quarters, I’ll give you a damn’d blow up.— 
Well now, I shall feel pretty considerably tickled to see 
you.—You did’nt stay long at Canandaguia ?—~No; I 
dined at full jump, and went right off in the stage, which 
carried me slick to this place.—I fear that little shaver 
(child) is troubling on you, Sir.—Not at all, ma’am; 
pretty considerable of a boy, I Yes, Sir; only 
three years old, and knows his letters: he was in the 
abbs and ebbs last week.—-He must be awfully smart !” 
—Howison’s Upper Canada. 
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A testy old gentleman was incessantly pestered by his 
neighbours with inquiries after his health: at last, 
losing all patience with the most assiduous of these in- 
quirers,—‘* Tell your master,” said he to the servant, 
“with my compliments, that I am pretty well this 
morning, and shall continue so for twenty-one morn- 
ings to come.” 

Naiveté of a French Girl.—At the marriage of the 
Count d’Artois, the city of Paris agreed to distribute 
marriage portions. A smart little girl of sixteen, named 
Lise Noisin, having presented herself to inscribe her 
name on the list, was asked who washer lover? ** Oh!” 
said she, with great simplicity, ‘‘I have no lover; I 
thought the city was to furnish every thing.” This 
answer created much mirth, and a husband was soon 
found for her. 








A curious phenomenon now stands on the roadside near 
Brighton, on the estate of Mr. Seywell; itisa very large 
tree, half of which is oak, the other half beech. 





Mr. H—e, who drives a pair of fine dun geldings in 
acurricle, met Lord S——, and accosted him with ** You 
see I have changed my colour; I now ‘drive duns.” — 
**The devil you do?” says his lordship, ‘that is a 
change for the better indeed! I remember when the 
duns used to drive you.” 





Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the Royal Exchange, 
was the son of a poor woman, who left him exposed in 
a field, but the chirping of grasshoppers leading a boy 
to the spot, his life was preserved, and hence he adopted 
that insect for his crest. 


Hogarth dedicated his picture of the ** March to 
Finchley” to George II. The following dialegue is 
said to have ensued on this occasion, between the sove- 
reign and the nobleman in waiting :—** Pray who is this 
Hogarth ?”—**A painter, my Liege.” —**I hate buinting 
and boetry too; neither the one nor the other ever did 
any good !”"—** The picture, please your Majesty, must 
undoubtedly be considered as a burlesque.”—**What ! a 
bainter burlesque a soldier? He deserves to be pick- 
eted for his insolence! Take his trumpery out of my 
sight.” —(Ireland’s Hogarth illustrated. ) 





An officer belonging to the 18th hussars, at the battle of 
Waterloo, Jost his favourite horse, which ran over to the 
French lines. A great value was set upon the animal 
by the gentleman who owned it, and its loss was conse- 
quently regretted. It happened some time after, the 
officer was at a review of French cavalry, as a spectator; 
and to his surprise, among the many around him, he 
recognised his old favourite in the possession of one of 
the officers.—After the review, he waited upon the gen- 
tieman; and, as a matter of curiosity, inquired how he 
came by the horse in question. The reply was, it was 
purchased of a Commissary, intimating at the same time, 
after the circumstances were related, that a fair price 
would not be refused for it, should the Englishman be 
again desirous of possessing it. The sum was agreed on, 
and the horse again became the property of its original 
master, who, a short time since, with the horse, was in 
Brighton.—Brighton Gazette. 





_ A gentleman calling upon a friend, found him with 
two physicians; at his.departure he left the following 
lines, scribbled on the back of a letter, on his friend’s 
dressing-table: 


By ons physician might your work be done; 

But two are like a double-barrel’d gun ; 

From one discharge sametimes a bird has down; 
A second barrel always brings it down. 











WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
November 22, 1821. 











Admitted. 
In-patients. 7 
Out-patients..e.00. ecsoee 24 
Accidents since.... 5 





Remain in the house .......0.16) 





retocro 


Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Renwick and Mr. Forshaw. 
House Visitors, Mr. J. Cropper, and Mr. E. Gibbon, 
Chaplain, Rev. G. B. Wildig. 





Correspondence. 
7O THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—As“T.H. of Manchester” must, no doubt, be 
impatient for my opinion and advice on his momen- 
tous case, 1 trast to your well-known urbanity and 
humanity to give the within documents a place in 
the earliest number of your useful and highly enter- 
taining and improving miscellany, which, | am glad 
to find, seems now an appendage to every drawing- 
room table. Oblige me in this request, and believe 
me, Mr. Editor,—Yours, respectfully, 

A HAPPY MARRIED MAN. 

Tirerpool, Nov. 16, 1821. 

P.S.—My absence for ten days, ou a journey, 
preveuted my replying earlier to T. H. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 





THE “HAPPY MARRIED MAN’S” REPLY TO THE 
LETTER OF “T.H. OF MANCHESTER,” 
Who states, that he is very desirous to enter the 
Matrimonial State. 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION TO ALL 
RATIONAL BACHELORS, 
«© Till Hymen brought his lovedlelighted hour, 
There dwelt no Joy in Eden's rosy bower: 
The world was sad! the garden was a wild; 
Aud man, the hermit, sighed, till waman smil'd.” 
Campbeil’s Pleasures of Hope. 





TO T. HW. OF MANCHESTER, 
Who wishes for advice, 


Srn,—TI am gratified to find, by a letter from you to 
the Kditor, in the Aadeidescope of the 6th instant, that 
your approbation regarding my answers to ** The Ex- 
piring Bachelor’s” complaints, on the subject of mar- 
riage, is so decidedly favourable. I trust, Sir, that 
many more of ,your rational brether bachelors will think 
as you do. Let us now leave the unhappy ** Expiring 
Bachelor’ to enjoy bis own misguided notions, and to 
that certain ruin and misery which he is laying up tor 
his advancing years. Miseries which the immoral ten- 
dency of his unnatural and ungallant principles are sure 
to secure for him! Indeed, though he has no one but 
himself to blame, I grieve for his future forlorn and 
contemptible state. Alas! that a man who might make 
himself a respectable and respected member of civilized 
society, should deport himself so oppositely. 

[Our correspondent here transcribes, at full length, 
the letter to which he is replying ; but as we neither see 
the necessity of the repetition, nor can spare the requi- 
site space, we must decline the re-insertion, and refer to 
the original. |—The writer then resumes. 

To this part of your letter I reply, that if your ‘‘ fair 
one” already possesses your friendship, highest regard, 
and esteem, your happiness is, as it were, founded on a 
rock. I rememberan old adage, which comes seasonably 
for the present purpose: ** Friendship to woman is sister 
to love.” Should you be so fortunate as to obtain the 
lady’s consent, I will venture to insure you of the most 
enviable and lasting felicity: but, remember, it is only 
on condition, that she is possessed of those qualifications 
which I have set forth in my ‘* friendly admonitions,’ 
as contained in my ** Answers to the Expiring Bachelor.’ 

I will now proceed to give you some tests, by which 
you can at once satisfy yourself whether you are really 
in love with your fair one. I think, myself, that you 
are rationally in love already ; but now for our tests. 

Ist Q. Pray, Siz, when this lady, who possesses your 
‘* friendship, highest regard, and esteem,” begins talk- 
ing, do you feel your attention so attracted that every 
other person talking is slighted excepting your fair 
one? Grant this to be the case, and I. pronounce you 
in love with her. 

2d Q. When you have been in company with this fair 
one; and if, when you are parted, you feel depression, 
and an imdifference to every other fair one, and feel re- 
gret at her absence? ‘Then, I pronounce, that you are 
seriously in love. 

‘* Absence from thee—as self from self it seems.” 


You ought to endeavour to seize on every opportunity 





you can, to he frequently in your fairone’s.company; anc'> 
if she be such afwoman as you describe her, you cannot 
fail (if you have a grain of love in your composition) to 
fall tenderly in love with her. But, my good Mr. T. Hi. 
beware of practising the base conduct ascribed to Henry, 
contained in ‘* A rational Bachelor’s timely Warning tv 
all rational Bachelors,” and which will be found recorded 
in the Kaleidoscope of the 6th instant. 

Your fair one is a prize of far too great value to be 
abandoned, because you do not fancy yourself *‘sentimen:- 
tally” in love with hér. This is mere romance. Love, 
if not founded on esteem, is but a visionary idea, apt so 
be shaken and blown away like the ‘‘ early dew ;’’ or, 
like the gossamer, which, in the splendour of a sum- 
mer’s morning, adorns, with its exquisite glittering 
beauty, every plant and shrub in nature: these vanis!: 
with the smallest breeze; and such, alas! is the fate of 
** sentimental love” without esteem. 

Having now, Mr. T. H. given you my opinion, let 
me now advise you to secure your interest with the fair 
one you describe, as coming up to my description of « 
proper choice of a wife; for, be assured that she is, ia 
in all respects, likely to increase your comforts in lite ; 
and that your felicity will be as durable as your choice 
is rational and prudent. 

I hope to see your name added to ‘‘ the Benedicts of 
the years” and congratulate you, by anticipation, on 
acquiring the respected and respectable title of Ausban« 
to so amiable a woman, who is so highly deserving o* 
your tenderest affection. 

Hear what a charming picture the amiable and en- 
lightened poet has drawn of the married state: 

6 = The holy vow 
And ring of gold, no foul illusion, now, 
Binds her as his. 
His house she enters, there to be a light 
Shining within, where all without is night; 
A guardian angel, o’er his life presiding! 
How oft her eyes read his; her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclin’d. 
Still subject; ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of hijs mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow.” 


Nine years’ experience of the blessings which attend 
a married life, with a prudent choice, has enabled me 
to state, with prypeiey and sincerity, the comforts which 
it procures through the thorny path of life. Wishing 
you, and all your rational brethren, that happiness 
which I, myself, so amply enjoy, I am, 

Mr. TH. and Mr. Rational Bachelor, 
Your very sincere monitor and friend, 
A HAPPY MARRIED MAN. 
Liverpool, Nov. 16, 1821. 


N.B.—Should my further advice be required, pray 
apply for it, and I will give it to the best of my expe- 
Tience and judgment. A. H. M. M. 


>< 


TO THE EDITOR. 
A 

Sir,—That the Kaleidoscope is perused by a 
large portiva of the female sex, cannot be doubted ; 
and that its pages should contain something pecu- 
liarly adapted to their situation and improvement 
is, 1 think, equally clear. With this view, L have 
presumed to submit to your consideration the pro- 
priety of giving a place, in your publication, to a 
few remarks upon the following question ; caleu- 
lated as it is to interest, aud in the most material 
degree to concern, the younger portion of your 
fair readers:—** Which are the most essential re- 
quisites a woman ought to possess, in order to make 
a truly good and useful wife” 

The question branches itself out into two parts. 
In the first place, to cunstitate a good wife, it is 
absolutely necessary that she ‘be religious. This 
is the foundation stone, which, if carelessly or 
improperly laid, will render the superstructure, at 
all times, dangerous and unstable. When I speak 
of religion, I speak of that faculty of the soul, which, 
while it adores the great first Cause of all things, 
does not entirely forget those secondary objects, 
which, during its confinement and probation through 
this vale of tears, must claim a portion of its care 
and attention, | speak of religion, as a possession 
which ought to pervade throughout the whole of our 
conduct; not less conspicuous ina pure and una- 
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daltesated devation towards our Maker, than in a 
faithful and ready discharge of all social and rela- 
tive duties. If such then be the nature and ‘design: 
of this godlike qualification, what a prospect have 
those in view, in whom it has taken root! Is it not 
a prospect? Is it aot a blessing of which all would 
gladly participate? ‘The husband of such a woman 
might confidently look forward to a full portion of 
domestic happiness. Man by nature is desigued tu 
discharge the more rugged duties of tife, and is con- 
sequently the more subject to the smiles of fortune 
-and the buffetings of adversity. How necessary, 
therefore, it is, that the woman who is united to his 
destiny should be calculated humbly to bear aud 
daly .to appreciate the former, and with fortitude 


aad resignation support the latter, Besides ; man, | 4 


uwiag to his great and continued intercourse with 
- the world, and the natural things thereof, too often 
stauds io need of a partner, who, by her precepts and 
example, can teach him to “look through nature 
up to nature’s God ;” ur-who, when assailed by the 
boisterous waves of adversity, can take shelter in 
the arms of her, whose piety will prove an antidote 
to despair, aud whose patience and consolation will 
animate'every vigorous exertion to stem the torrent. 

There are two other requisites, which I conceive 
to be essentially necessary to constitute a truly good 
wife; one of which I shall not have occasion to en- 
large upon, inasmuch as it flows from, and is con- 
nected with, religion ; I mean a good and even tem- 
per. The other is an. invincible attachment to her 
husband, which, you will allow, cannot be said 
necessarily to proceed from the same source ; for 
although religion induces us to love all mankind, 
still, a fixed and settled attachment to one individual 
must arise from other motives ; it therefore follows, 
that before a woman can be said to make a truly 
good wife, she should have conceived such a pre- 
possession in favour of the object of her affection, 
as nothing but the most wicked habits or marked 
disrespect could possibly stagger. : 

’ 1 proceed, secondly, to consider the qualifications 
necessary to make an useful wife ; and I shall rank, 
as the first, education, But allow me to define my 
meaaing.- Some have a good education, some a 
common education, and others a fushionable edu- 
cation. These may severally suit the various grada- 
tious of life; aud doubtless, if always regulated 
accordiug to circumstances, would have their several 
advantages. However, to make an useful wife, I 
take it to be necessary that she should, at least, be 
acquainted with reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
aud I am ready enough to allow that there are other 
advantages, which would not only make her more 
useful, but more pleasing. Yet taking the question 
in its most limited sense, the three requisites J have 
enumerated would greatly tend to enable a wife to 

ome useful to her husband and mstructive to her 
children. 

The next advantage I shall mention is domestic 
management. To the middling class of society this 
is au essential point; to the higher class a most 


name, still I think those I have enumerated may 
justly he classed among the essential», and may be 
said to embrace many others of minor importance, 


: ADOLESCENS. 
Liverpool, September, 1821. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Srm,—It is lamentable to observe in this age of luxu- 
ry, how gradually habits of effeminacy are growing and 
settling upon us. There are few things so hurtful in 
their tendency, or so demoralizing in their effects, as 
effeminacy. It produces debility of body, and may oc- 
casion weakness of mind, the consequences of which are 
too deplorable to excite envy; itis the forerunner of 

legeneracy, and degeneracy in the national character is 
ah indubitable symptom of national decay. 
It becomes, thetefore, the duty of every one, who has 
the welfare of his country in view, to assist in stopping, 
and if possible to avert, the consummation of this cala- 
nity. 

e re of the past is the best, and indeed the 
only, guide for the future, because by it we learn what 
has impeded or accelerated the downfall of other states. 
The Greeks maintained their independence, and proved 
invulnerable to their enemies, until their Olympic games 
were dropped, for want of national emulation ; and the 
Romans became an easy conquest to the barbarians, af- 
ter they had left off their manly pastimes, and their bo- 
dies and minds were enervated by the introduction of 
luxury and wealth. Other instances may be cited to 
prove the destruction of empires from the neglect of these 
exercises. From this we may infer that gymnastic sports 
in many countries have been considered the foundation 
of their security. They strengthen the op # promote 
health, and add vigour to the mind; and though they 
may not give us a contempt, they certainly abate our 
propensities, for luxury ; they are within the reach of 
every one, and require no preparation but inclination to 
begin, and resolution to continue them. 

Nov. 15. CATO. 








Eo Correspondents. 


EpitoriaL APoLocy.—There is a circumstance 
which has, of late, occasioned a little irregularity in 
the acknowledgment of some of the numerous commu- 
nications with which we have been favoured. Owing 
to an alteration which our residence has undergone, the 
editor, for the last three menths, has been obliged to 
abandon the apartment in which he has been so lon 
accustomed to deposit and arrange his papers, whic! 
have been removed to an outhouse, not admitting of the 
advantages of complete arrangement. In consequence 
of the bustle inseparable from a material alteration in 
the interior of a dwelling-house, some confusion has un- 
avoidably occurred, and some papers have been tem- 
porally mislaid. A short time, however, will set all 
to rights again; when our friends will find that we have 

neither lost nor overlooked their favours. 


THE Drama.—lIn reference to a passage in the letter 
of *,*, wherein the writer regrets the absence of dra- 
matical critiques in the Kaleidoscope, we must ob- 
serve, that it is no less our duty than our interest to 











praiseworthy virtue: for, where it exists, y 
aud regularity join hand in hand; and the poor come 
in for that portion of which they are too often de- 
prived by shameful waste, and a want of true and pro- 
per frugality. In short, it is the forerunner of pros- 
perity; or, if it so happen, that the tide of adverse 
fortune sets against us, it must be a most pleasing 
and satisfactory reflection, to be conscious of having, 
in ouc better days, so managed our possessions, as 
to couviuce all, that profligacy and extravagance 
were not the causes of our misfortune. 

Another essential requisite is industry; for, with- 
out this, education and a knowledge of domestic 
management would be of little avail. It is the 


ur to give all possible satisfaction to every 
class of readers, both at home and in the country. 
Now, we have found ourselves not a little embarrassed 
by dramatic criticisms, especially when they dwell, as 
is too often the case, principally upon the individual 
peculiarities of an actor, rather than the beauties of 
the author, or the moral of his piece. They may be 
of partial interest to some of our townsmen; but, 
even in that point of view, dramatic critiques could 
be very well dispensed with in the Kaleidoscope, as 
the subject has been taken up with taste, candour, 
and ability, by the Thespian, a little work that reflects 
the greatest credit on the editor, when all circumstances 
are taken into account. We shall not stoop to con- 
tradict the false and impudent assertion, that we 





spring which sets the whole in motion, and the 
practical: display of every useful acquirement. To | 
enlarge upou its beneficial effects would be a waste | 
of words: they are sufficiently obvious, i 

Thus, thea, Sir, 1 have pointed out a few of the 
requisites aecessary to constitute a guod and useful 


have, or ever had, any connexion with this work. 
The very scribblers who make such assertion know 
it to be false.—But to return to our correspondent : 
we have uniformly found that our country readers 
have very little relish for local dramatic —— 
under which class we do not mean tocomprehend those 
paris of Mr. THREE STaRs’ communication, which 


and are therefore generally interesting. We wish tose, 
in compositions of this description, somewhat more of 
philosophy. and less of minute nalities. We 
care very little whether Mr. Kean, in playing Hamlet, 
blow his nose with the handkerchief in his left hand 
or his right hand. We might, indeed, allow 3 
critic, under certain circumstances, to note and regig, 
ter the mode ef performing such a common-place 
operation. If, for instance, the Ghost, in Hamlet 
(as once his Ghostship did do) should, in the midst of 
his solemn speech, take out his mouchoir and apply 
it to his nose after the mortal fashion, we would 
allow our critic to notice so extraordinary a “ new 
reading,” as it might, by amusing his readers, coun. 
teract the tendency tosnoring, which the more serious 
parts of his lucubrations might have produced, what. 
soever study they might have cost him ; as these gen. 
tlemen are sometimes 
§* Sieepless themselves, to give their readers sleep.” 





Amicus of Manchester is informed, with all due re- 
spect, that much as we wish to conciliate our friends, 
we cannot relinquish the privilege of thinking for 
ourselves, rather than by proxy. We dissent , Sang 
him almost in toto. The last letter of TzRENce 
O'PurF is neither objectionable, as AMICUS states; 
Nor is it (as he also states) the identical letter which 
we had previously declined. 





D. W. T.’s acceptable favour is reserved for next week, 
in order that we may not be charged (by sore disap- 
pointed correspondent) with dedicating too muck of 
one publication to the same subject. : 


decide iuipon the fate of his introductory lecturs, by 
favouring us with the next in the series. 


BETHEL Union:—Approving generally, as we do, of 
the object in which AGaBus feels so great an interest, 
there are circumstances which render his letter not 
perfectly suitable to the Kaleidoscope; but we shell 
not, on that account, lose sight of it. 





If AN OBSERVER will inform us what particular piece 


choler, we may perhaps indulge our readers with a 
specimen of it, in order to ascertain whether their 
tastes and ours agree. 





The following, amongst other pieces, are interded for 
immediate publication: Q-—u, on Respectability— 
J.’s Anecdote of Mozart—ANNE’s Lines on Queen 
Mary—ScuTica—ZERO—BENGALENSIS—C. P,— 
P. N.—CoNnsTANT READER, of Prescot—Cato.— 
W. on the Law—The tale of the last Laird of Bar- 
namafoil. 

NEWSTEAD ABBEY.—-The letters of Matturw 
BRAMBLE, and of W. H. noticing certain inaccurs- 
cies in the description of Newstead Abbey, shall be 
attended to. 


LEANDER in our next. We shall be much honoured 
by his further communications. ‘ 


We refer Can Not TELL to any pronouncing dictionary, 


Don BaRNARDO and J. S. are referred to the first artie 
cle in cur notices to correspondents. 


X. Y. Z. probably has not seen our former intimation, 
that his enigma shall be attended to when the proper 
season comes. 





We have further to acknowledge the receipt of A GER- 
MAN FLUTE PLAYER——SANEIDI—H. A. C.—A 
BaTHER—Sic transit Gloria Mundi—A WuirF_Lk 
WaFFLE—CONSTANT READER, of Rochdale. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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wife; and althovgh more might be mentioned by 






evince somewhat of antiquarian and histrionic research; 


Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready moncy only. 


LEONARDO STROMBOLO would best enable us to 


of his it is, the rejection of which has so raised his , 
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